
The production of the last three issues of 
Western Lore focused on one major theme: time. 
The idea was to put this crap out efficiently. I 
seemed to be fixated on the idea of a regimented 
routine complete with subscriptions and a regular 
schedule. You know, professionalism. 

Since the last issue, I teamed up with Ed and 
Alex, two guys who'd helped on past issues, to 
help move things along and put some organization 
to this project. We got together semi-regularly 
and threw out ideas, assigned projects and set 
deadlines. I sat down with a friend of mine who'd 
helped start a magazine from scratch and take it 
to a huge, well-known publication to get some 
advice. I called, mailed and schemed until my 
brain hurt. Not a single thing came from these 
efforts and I'm proud to say that Ed, Alex and I 
didn't meet a single deadline. 

Right around this time, Ed got kicked out of 
his apartment and had to move, Alex quit his job, 
and I quit mine. By the time we sat down to take 
a look at what we had for issue number four (at 
that point 3/4 finished) it dawned on me that it 
sucked. More than the other stuff, #4 was an 
insipid, unfocused jumble of crap thrown together. 

So we started over. Shit-canned most of the 
issue and began again. Now its spirit is back 
and I learned my lesson: professionalism and 
organization don't necessarily make for a better 
publication. Sorry, reader. Basically we're doing 
the best we can to make it good, and we 
stopped caring how long it takes. With that I 
give you Western Lore #4. 
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Between Nevada's Excelsior 
range and the cold, bald 
pates of the Monte Cristos. lies a 
harsh world of sulien salt fiats 
and ghm mountains, warped hi 
the fiery crucible of Earth's cre- 
ation. No sparkling streams soft- 
en this somnolent waste, no tree- 
shaded lakes lie cupped in its 
valleys, it is a hard sand that asks 
no quarter and grants none; yet, 
even here, are the hallmarks of 
the prospector, the monuments 
that mark his mines, the cairns 
that monument his graves. 



- Neil 
Murharaer 
1956 




Come on boys, it's time to go campin'! 
Now let's see, we got Hans, Jeff, Scott, Casey, 
Bill, William, John and myself into the idea of a 
trip to Candelaria, We set the weekend. A few 
days before, I wasted a good chunk of my 
boss's money by spending half a day faxing 
sections of road maps, topos and hand-drawn 
deals to all those guys. Just for kicks, I photo- 
copied articles and photos and sent those too 
so's to waste more time and paper, as well as 
give my friends some background on the town. 

Candelaria is one of the infamous Seven 
Sisters of which Murietta is a proud member. 
These two towns are close to one another, and 
if you, the loyal reader of Western Lore, 
remember from previous stories, it takes a 
long-ass time to get there. 

We got there late on a Friday night. We did 
the matching number of beer cans to vehicles 
under pylons thing that is described in the 
Gold Point article in Western Lore #2. It works. 
I think Scott, William and Bill were there first 
and left the markers. Casey came later, John 
was due in the morning and all of us 
Sacramento folk caravaned, being the last 
arrivals of the evening. William and Bill had 
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Candelaria 



done some scouting and reported the bad. 
news, and explained why base camp was in a 
random spot in the desert and not at the town. 

William and Bill went to Candelaria earlier 
that day and found current mining activity at 
the outer edge of town where the old mines 
were. Damn, This happened to us on the last 
trip. Rawhide was leveled because of this shit. 
Our scouts did report that it was worth check- 
ing out, but we'd obviously need to find a new 
camping spot tomorrow. 

We pulled up lawn chairs, popped some 
tasty cans of Oly, and caught up. Of course, I 
really don't remember much of what happened 
'til that morning. Woke up, made food, drank 
more beer (yes, I did have a beer before noon). 
We sat around waiting for John to show up, but 
after debating the finer points of democracy 
and friendship, we decided we should split. It 
pained us. We didn't think he was going to 
show, but what if he did? That's a long way to 
come to miss your friends. We really just came 
to the conclusion that he would understand. 
He was late, after all. 

I started getting a little down; Candelaria 
was being mined and we may have missed 



meeting our friend. I really tried to make sure 
everything would go smoothly; I mean, we had 
a good time on the last trip despite Rawhide 
not even being there, but was that a fluke? 

It was at this point that I began to under- 
stand that you can't expect a town that sprung 
up from the desert, lasted twenty or fewer 
years, then busted, to still be intact a hundred 
years later. It just doesn't happen. If it does, 
it's usually due to preservation efforts. It's real- 
ly selfish of me to think that this place, or any 
other, has been sitting there quietly waiting for 
my arrival, undisturbed. 

I then started to wonder what happens 
next with both this trip and future trips. If all 
my research and planning is being shit-canned 
on a regular basis and we find ourselves wan- 
dering off aimlessly into the desert - then 
what? And if I can't research ghost towns and 
plan trips - then what? 

Bummed am I, heading down the dirt road 
towards the paved. When we all reached the 
main road we stopped to take a piss. And you 
know what? It really doesn't matter if you are 
leaking next to those main thoroughfares 
because you could stand out there for a good 
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twenty minutes without ever seeing another 
car. As luck would have it, one was heading 
our way. "Fuck it" was the general agreement. 

So this Jeep pulls up and stops, and who 
gets out but our old friend John! We all 
laughed really hard at the luck and the rarity of 
the situation. In a few minutes we were in our 
vehicles heading to see what Candelaria was 
really about. 

Candelaria, even today with the current 
mining activity, is quite special. When you 
stand on Main Street there's just enough visual 
references to help one comprehend how big 
this town was, but little enough to make you 
wonder what happened. 

Sometime during the 

Civil War, Mexican prospec- 
tors discovered silver and in 
1865 Candelaria was officially 
founded. What's interesting 
about this town is that in its 
heyday, foreign-born citizens 
outnumbered American-born 
four to one. Mexicans, 
Chinese and Anglos digging 
in the dirt without a care for 
God or water. 

There were no churches 
in Candelaria and water was 
as scarce as the religion. For 
17 years, water was hauled 
from a spring nine miles away 
at a price of a buck a gallon. 
Residents didn't need water 
though, they had booze. Ten 
saloons lined these streets, 
next to a couple of hotels, 
and a half dozen stores. 

Violence and rough living 
conditions were on par with 
neighboring towns of the 
times. The editor of the 
town's newspaper shot up everyone's fave 
saloonkeeper - that kinda stuff. A former resi- 
dent of Candelaria, Doug Robinson, remarked, 
"Candelaria was a great camp! But it wasn't a 
good place to live! There were no sewers and 
few screens on doors or windows. The flies 
were terrific. The stamp mill was a dry crusher, 
with no water for the battery box. The result 
was an endless cloud of dust and bad lungs for 
the millhands who put in 12 hours a day for 
$3.50." 

As with most of these towns, the silver ran 
out, or, at least, exhausted the mining methods 
of the day. People moved on and the buildings 




and the history crumbled. When one reads 
what little is in history books of this town, then 
visits the location, staring at ruined founda- 
tions, the mystery is overwhelming. We were 
all standing there, gazing off into the distance, 
or milling about the buildings and thinking the 
same thought - what happened here? 
I stood at the edge of Main Street, holding up 
a book with a photo of the town, taken from 
where I was standing back in the day, and com- 
pared. 

Life and death. Death and life. 

We hit the road again, deciding we'd head 
up around Mina and just take 
any ole dirt road heading to 
nowhere in an attempt to find a 
camping spot. There's a road 
heading straight, just behind 
Mina. We took that and drove 
a ways. 

We went a considerable 
distance, with the road getting 
rough enough to just about 
stop us. Almost at the point of 
giving up on this road for any 
hope, we spotted an old stamp 
mill up on a hill. Eureka! We 
found gold! Or silver, or maybe 
just leftover ore that wasn't 
worth shit. At least we had a 
camping spot. 

This was a great camp. It 
was a three-tiered stamp mill 
built on a hill of about a 30 
degree angle. The ground 
floor was a spacious square 
with plenty of room for stuff - 
coolers, lawn chairs, tiki torch- 
es. On the second floor, Scott 
set up his hammock - a perfect 
spot for it. The stairs up to the third floor were 
narrow and rickety and rendered the top level 
only good for sitting up there, enjoying the 
view, playing guitar, and crooning dumb hillbil- 
ly songs. 

Once again, we had the foresight to drive 
by the fireworks stand, so we were loaded. 
Between Hans and William, there were a bunch 
of rocket engines and model gliders. Jeff 
thought to bring the U.F.O. box, too. 
Someone was going to get hurt by the end of 
the night. 

Night came. Intoxication set in. Food was 
eaten. We constructed modified rockets and 
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gliders out of our stock. Taping two D engines 
to a glider with an M-80 and firecrackers 
attached made for quality entertainment. 
Surprisingly, no one got hurt. 

After all of the explosive stuff, we decided 
to construct a nice, peaceful, safe U.F.O. It was 
a perfect night for it - slightly chilly, but still. It 
went up quite a ways, then the wind picked it 
up and it headed for the hills to our right. The 
candles were dripping and it started to plunge. 
It crashed just over the ridge. Kurt and I 
noticed a glow and screamed, "Fire!" as our 
drunken selves ran as fast as we could to go 
put it out. It was much farther away than we 
thought. We eventually ran out of breath; as 
we did, John and Wiiliam pulled up in the Jeep 
asking if we wanted a ride. 

The fire was soon out and we were back at 
camp drinking even more. All was calm and 
peaceful, which wasn't right. We realized that 
Bill was missing! Oh shit. Sure, he's a big, slow 
man, but it's a bigger desert. We started call- 
ing his name. Nothing. A couple of us were 
climbing the hill behind the stamp mill, calling 
out Bill's name. When we got tired, we 
stopped and sat there on the hill. A few min- 
utes later this large, ominous thing emerged on 
the side of the hill about twenty feet to our left. 
Bill, who had been going up the hill to put the 
fire out, had gotten tired, stopped to sit down 
and then passed out. 

Bill must've started a trend. Later that 
night when we were al! sitting around the 
campfire, John, who had a cast on his right 
arm, was sitting in his lawn chair, quite late, 
quite drunk, and, when he went to take the last 
sip of beer left in his can, fell backwards and 
passed out. He slept all cattywampus like that 



for a couple of hours. 

Ail of us eventually forced to slumber. 
The next morning was bright, hot and difficult. 
We embarked on a mission of breakfast and 
pack ing - very difficult with hangovers. We got 
back down to the main road where the south- 
erner heads south on 95 and the northerner 
heads north. 

The long exhausting trip home I spent 
coming to terms with something: what it means 
to relax. 

I love ghost towns, I love camping, and t 
love to plan trips where it all comes together 
nicely with everyone involved enjoying it on 
some level. I was worried when John didn't 
show up on time. It bugged me that we could- 
n't camp at Candelaria, that it was still living, 
even if it wasn't a town anymore. We ended up 
camping at a stamp mill that we didn't know 
existed previously. We still managed to have a 
great time. How does that work? It was simi- 
lar to the previous two trips. 

Balance. 

It's okay to plan trips - it's good, actually. 
And researching these locations is not only 
worthwhile, but quite rewarding. You can con- 
trol things to an extent, and that's good, but at 
a point you need to let go and turn down a 
street you've never been down before, just for 
fun. 

When you complete a hard job, you're still 
in the productive mind-set. When you force 
yourself to kick off the boots and pop open a 
beer, everything is okay. Too much work will 
kill you. Too much relaxation will too. 
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SPADE COPLEY 




BY EDWARD CARROLL 



KINS OF THE STOMP 



Among the most typical of responses I have 
received upon answering the question, 
"Who's that playing on them thar speakers?" 
include, but are not limited to: "Are you sure 
that's a real name?" "Spade Cooley?" "What is 
a Spade Cooley?" "Is it contagious?" My 
answer? "Yes". 

Spade lived the dream. Donnel! Clyde 
Cooley sprung forth from the dirt and grime of 
the Oklahoma dust bowl on December 17, 
1910, and eventually found his way, thanks to 
his astounding fiddle playing, to the glamour 
and excess of Hollywood. Learning his craft 
from his father, a real old time Hoedown fid- 
dler, our man Spade lit out for the territory and 
never looked back. Spade worked the occa- 
sional odd job: ranch hand, probably a card 
shark, hence the moniker "Spade", until he hit 
the bright lights of Hollywood in the 1930's 
where he became a film stand in for old Roy 
Rogers. Now Spade must have figured himself 
to be on the road to riches, and guess what? 
He was. Roy Rogers came to find about 
Spade's fiddling prowess and soon signed him 



on to his very own band. Spade was in. 

After playing for a time with Roy and the 
boys, Spade's amazing talent earned him a 
growing reputation as a mean- ass fiddler with 
nothing to lose. He had his fill of the poor 
house and his share of rough times, so when he 
got the chance to prove his talent to the 
greater populace, he lunged, tackled and pul- 
verized the opportunity. With the actual details 
being obfuscated by tall tales, ego and brava- 
do, all that really matters is the end result. 
Spade took over the Venice Pier Ballroom in 
■ late 1941, where he and his new band ruled the 
roost. Now this was during wartime folks, and 
the biggest thing around Venice at the time 
was a little old thing called McDonnel Douglas 
aircraft, who employed a number of people 
too astounding to mention here (actually, I 
don't know the figures). Two of these employ- 
ees happened to be my future Grandmother, 
Martha, a riveter, and my future Grandfather 
Jack, The Big Cheese. The two of them along 
with most of the other employees would head 
down to the pier after long shifts at the plant. 
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By this time, 1943, the western ballroom scene 
was peaking, so the interest in Spade was of no 
small matter. Later in '43, Bob Wills was hired 
as a replacement for Spade, and you can imag- 
ine the reaction. Mr. Cooley called for a week- 
end long battle with Wills' band in order to let 
the audience decide on who would replace 
who. Spade won. Spade left. 

He smugly moved on and leased his own 
pad, signed a deal with Okeh, and swung into 
the late 40's with a whole lot of dough. He 
made movies, lots of records, lots of money 
and few friends. He wasn't in the business to 
make friends, he was there to play the hell out 
of his fiddle. And so he did. He married Eila 
Mae Evans in a grand, Las Vegas ceremony that 
was undoubtedly gaudy as hell (just like his 
suits) in 1945. In 1946 he scored big with 
Detour for Okeh, then he left for RCA Victor 
and a bigger fish to fry: television. 

Spade starred in the Hoffman Hayride in 
1949, (Hoffman made television sets) and pro- 
pelted the show to ultra- hit status. My father 
tells me stories of him and his siblings being 
taken by my grandparents, Jack and Martha, to 
this show many a time. However, interest in the 
country scene was waning toward the early 
fifties, so Spade, in all his wisdom, changed 
with it. He re-arranged his orchestra, threw 
some curves and batted .1000. Shorter, sim- 
plistic country was replacing the lavish, com- 
plex, almost big band style favored by Spade 
and others in his genre. The Spade Cooley 
Show prospered into 1953, then Lawrence 
Welk happened. Spade hit the bottle. Hard. 
(Who wouldn't?) 

After all of this, one might be inclined to 
regard Mr. Cooley as a kindred spirit, a gentle 
sage amidst the heartbreak and loneliness of 
country music. If I may, i would like to set the 
record straight. Spade was no saint. Spade was 
as rough and tumble as any cowboy on the 
prairie. In fact, it seems that Spade had more 
cactus needles in shorts than damn near any- 
one else. Fast forward to 1961. His show can- 
celed, his marriage and career in ruins, he got 
ugly. And mean. So mean in fact that on April 
3rd, 1961, Spade killed his wife. Talk about a 
country legend! But it gets better, if that's how 
you want to look at it. Not only did he kill his 
wife, but he stomped her to death. In front of 
his 14 year old daughter. He was given a life 
sentence. Now that folks, is country. The rest of 
the story is something out of a novel. While 
holed up in Vacaville Correctional, Spade 
declared that he would not die in jail and pro- 



ceeded to start an inmate music program that 
earned him model inmate status and parole, 
slated for 1970. in November of 1969, he was 
allowed to play his first concert in over ten 
years, for, ready for this, the Alameda County 
Sheriff's Association in Oakland, Ca. Irony ruled 
the day and Spade played. Spade walked off 
the stage. Spade died. His third and final heart 
attack claimed him backstage, allowing him to 
make good on his refusal to die in jail and 
cementing his status among the legends of 
country music. 

Since my youth i had been exposed to the 
rolling, drawling twang of Spade and his boys 
as they played country swing standards to the 
amazing originality of Spade's own composi- 
tions such as Troubled Over You and Detour. 
Now, as I enter my fifties, I am still enamored, 
amazed and more a fan than ever of Spade the 
maverick, and his ground breaking musical 
innovations. This one's (and the next couple) 
are for you Spade. 
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"...The road narrowed. For a while we 
wondered if it was passable. We came up 
over a hill and hot damn! Right in front of 
us were about five wild mustangs..." 




Kurt moved to Denver a couple of years ago. 
So now when we do our ghost town trips, 
he just flies into Sacramento and we drive back 
east into Nevada. A few months ago, we were 
on the phone discussing a free, long weekend 
coming up. Jokingly he said that Jeff and I 
should just meet him halfway at the border of 
Utah and Nevada. I seriously thought it was a 
perfect idea and proceeded to put the plan in 
place. 

Jeff and I were to meet Kurt at the Jerry's 
Restaurant in Ely, Nevada at 8 AM Saturday 
morning, and to make for a leisurely trek across 
our favorite state, Jeff and I ditched work on 
Friday and left Thursday night. For our first 
night, he thought it would be fun to camp at 
Poinsettia - our favorite ghost town, since it 
was kind of on the way. We got there about 1 
AM, sitting next to a campfire thinking about 
all the saps in the world who were in bed hours 
ago so they could wake up and go to work in 
the morning. Jeff and ' /..ere geuing up and 



Sitting there that bright, warm desert 
morning sipping fresh Peet's coffee from a 
French press (quality that would surely upset 
most traditional Nevadans), I figured out a way 
to take dirt roads all the way to Ely. And not 
only that, but to go through Manhattan and 




Belmont on the way! I've read a considerable 
amount on these places and in my mind, 
Belmont seemed to be a ghost town mecca. I 
wanted to share my excitement with Jeff but 
he was busy blasting around the camp on the 
minibike - laughing hysterically, naturally. 

Did I mention that most people were just . 
arriving at their jobs around this time? 

-;We took off. Dirt roads. No people. 
Stumbled upon a ranch. Slowing down to give 
a look-see, it appeared pretty dead. At least 
its occupants weren't home. Slowed down fur- 
ther. Stopped. No one had resided there for a 
long-ass time, but there was stuff there, all 
kinds of stuff. We got to poking around and 
had the strangest feeling. I know this is going 
to sound dumb, but it felt like a ghost town. 
Not real ghost towns, but what you imagine 
ghost towns feeling likel 

There were a few buildings, cars, machinery 
and miscellaneous crap scattered about. Lots 
of it, too. Inside the houses were stuff - peo- 
ple's stuff - dishes, furniture, books. Inside one 
building was a workshop with the vises, tools, 
supplies. I think that's why it felt strange. 
Nobody had been there for a long time but it 
still felt like we were invading - trespassing, 
even though the doors were open. Being deep 
in Nevada it seemed somewhat natural and the 
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odd sensations stemmed from our citified ways. 

Continued down our dirt roads, navigating 
by our topo map book. We turned up into a 
small mountain range. The road narrowed. For 
a while we wondered if it was passable. We 
came up over a hill and hot damn! Right in 
front of us were about five wild mustangs - one 
was even pure white. Wow! I grabbed my 
camera, and while pushing the button noticed 
I was out of film. Aaaargh! Damn! Damn! I 
thought I could reload in time, so I quickly 
opened the camera. That's right - before I 
rewound the film. As I sat there, exposing my 
naked film to the sun, the horses galloped over 
the hill. I'm such an idiot. 

Our road did make it over the range and 
we met up with the next dirt road we needed 
to take. It was all falling into place. We cruised 
along this one for a good half an hour when we 
realized that the map and the landmarks 
weren't jiving. We sat at a "T" that should've 
been a " + " and wondered what was going on. 
We'd set our odometer - this should be a "+". 
Well, it wasn't. We continued down the road 
another ten miles and realized we went too far 
(some landmarks don't lie). So we sat there in 
the middle of the road, staring at our map, 
cracking beers and scratching our heads. 
Then, as if sent by God, this vehicle 
approached - first one we'd seen all day! He 
was a local. He pointed the way and confirmed 
our map was crud. .; ; ; ; • ■ 
V: :. Back on course we soon hit Manhattan. It 
was not quite what I'd expected. People lived 
there (I knew this in advance).. There were old 
buildings and scatterings of new ones. It's a 
. historic town, but not at all ghostly. Too bad. 
. It was nice, though. Great old church. 

On to Belmont. This town was much differ- 
__ __ ^ , 
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ent. Same vintage as Manhattan, but such a dif- 
ferent feel. Cradled in a picturesque canyon, its 
main street was well defined as a ghost. 
Buildings from the 1860's with both intact and 
crumbled foundations lined it streets. About 
twenty or so people lived there and took care of 
the place, or so we thought. Truth is more like 
they escaped the city to enjoy an extremely 
remote life. We saw two bars, a bed and break- 
fast (?) and a gift shop. Apparently, they get 
some tourism. Walked in the bar at the far end 
of town and were greeted by the only two peo- 
ple in there - Chris, the owner, and a rancher 
friend of his from up north who was heading 
south and stopped off to say hi and have a cou- 
ple of beers for the road. 

The bar was connected to the B & B and 
had been Chris' project. He'd been kinda 
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"restoring" the place back to 1860's style. It's 
funny, there is no electric power to the town, 
but Chris had a generator that supplies juice to 
the fake gas lamps, refrigerator and CD player 
blasting out modern country. 

Chris asked us where we were from and 
when we told him Sacramento, he started 
screaming. He used to live there. Hated it, 
says it's too fast. He did seem to approve of us 
though, when he found out what we were up 
to. I figured it would be a great time to ask for 
directions since the map was proving to be 
sketchy. He told us of a road that was unpass- 
abie (valuable information, considering we'd 
planned on taking it), and instructed us to go 
through this one canyon that he said was prac- 
tically an oasis. He even told us to stay at his 
friend Cowboy Bob's house at the end of the 
canyon. So nice of him. His rancher friend told 
us we should get going soon if we were going 



to make it by dark, which was the plan. Jeff 
and I bid our farewell and thanks and proceed- 
ed to check out the town. 

The old courthouse was in great shape and 
appeared majestic in such an unlikely place for 
a building of that size and age to exist. The 
cemetery was amazing. Tons of really old 
gravesites and headstones plant the site firmly 
into its historic past. We needed to git. It was 
getting later. As we passed the other bar, we 
saw that rancher sitting in there having anoth- 
er beer. I wondered how far he would get that 
night. 

We made the appropriate turns that Chris 
suggested. He told us that at the edge of the 
canyon paradise there would be a cliff that 
looked exactly like a piece of chocolate cream 
pie. A perfect wedge, he said. Jeff and I had 
a hard time believing that we would see it the 
same way. Never seen a cliff that looked like 
pie. Then Jeff started laughing. I looked. Yep, 
a huge-ass wedge of chocolate cream pie, with 
a road at the bottom heading into a canyon. 

We weren't iied to. This canyon appeared, 
as we drove deeper into it, to be an absolute 
paradise. Steep, carved rock walls towering 
above - below, an oasis of lush green grass, 
trees, animals and a trickling stream fed by the 
many hot and cold water springs. Sounds per- 
fect, huh? Well, others thought so too and 
claimed it as theirs. Private ranches occupied 
every inch of this area. In order to drive 
through, you needed to open and close gates. 

we & t a rn I o r © 




The road was public, the land was private. 
What's cool is that the ranches were old and 
hadn't appeared to be spoiled. 
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BOOK REPORT 





The Book of Desert Adventures 
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Fhoy say you can - t j udge a book by its 

cover but a book titled "Car Camping" with 
the subtitle of "The Book of Desert 
Adventures" is going to be read by me no mat- 
ter if it is crud or not. 

It works like this: Mark Sundeen is in his late 
twenties and is a contributing writer for the 
zine, "Great God Pan". I'd never heard of that 
zine because I don't follow them, but sources 
say it's pretty good. Somehow, this dude land- 
ed a book deal. Lucky bastard. 

The story is basically him running around the 
desert in his station wagon. Just wandering, 
really. The stories are good but overall it kinda 
just peters out. What saves it though, is that 
he's not out to create a literary masterpiece. Its 
spirit is sound and fresh in a way you don't see 
books usually. It's all reflected in the author's 
note. 
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NELL 
MURBARGER 

■ used to avoid the old ghost town books for 
I research because, overall, they were old 
I with our of date information. Then it 
I occurred to me that the old books had more 
information because they were written chrono- 
logically closer to when these places died. 
After studying that stuff I could look to the 
newer books and determine how time affects 
these places. 

Then one day my friend Ed, who works at a 
local used book store, called me up and said he 
had the book for me: Ghosts of the Glory Trail 
by Nell Murbarger, a 1956 first edition, hard- 
back, the dust jacket inscribed by the author. 
Cool. I wasn't as into the collectable aspects of 
it, but I had heard of Nell Murbarger before. 
She has photo credits in just about every 
resource book and one even has a big two- 
page tribute to her. She explored, wrote and 




took photos of ghost towns from about the 
1930s to 1960s. 

Once I opened this book I couldn't put it 
down; I was instantly in love. Not only was 
she checking this stuff out and documenting it 
early, but she could write! It's a bit flowery, but 
I'm a sap, I love the lush style. 

Anyway, I'm so into her these days that I'm 
reprinting one of her pieces, "Golden city of 
the Dawn". And just for the record, I'm not 
out to get sued. I don't know how to proper- 
ly reprint old articles legally, nor do I feel like 
spending the time figuring it out. I know this; 
Desert Magazine Press published this book 
(Desert Magazine used to regularly feature 
Murbarger's work) and I know that new copies 
are available, but basically Nell is great, so 
check this out! 
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Golden Citf of tke Dawn 

I OOSTING THE green shade back from his eyes, the telegraph operator 
scanned the submitted message. His lips twitched in the hint of a 
smile. While the message didn't say so in actual words, it made clear the 
fact that Aurora, Nevada, was in no proper mood for Carson's refining 
influences. 

That was quite understandable. During the three-and-a-half years 
since her founding, in 1860, the Esmeralda county boomcamp had known 
nearly two-score deaths by violence. Yet, no sooner had she started clean- 
ing house than Territorial Governor Nye had reared up on his hind legs 
and sent her a curt warning that order must be preserved. 

Chuckling dryly, the operator turned to his key and tapped out 
Aurora's reply: 

"All quiet and orderly. Four men to be hung in half an hour . . ." 

Throughout those first years of Aurora's existence the chief thorn 
in her side had been the Dailey gang — a cutthroat crew whose talents 
extended into half a dozen fields of outlawry. With her patience already 
worn thin, the town had needed only the Billy Johnson affair to fire her 
smoldering fuse. 

Billy was a kindly old codger who attended a small stage station on 
the West Walker river and grew fresh vegetables for sale in the mining 
camps. Personally, he wouldn't have harmed a fly; but because of his 
loyalty to another, he was carried afoul of John Dailey's wrath. It all 
started when Billy's friend, Johnny Rodgers, killed a horsethief named 
Jim Sears; Sears had been an associate of Dailey, and Dailey had ways 
of dealing with presumptious citizens who erased his pals. 

Soon after Sears' slaying the outlaw and his gang rode up to Billy 
Johnson's place and began barking questions concerning Rodgers' where- 
abouts — questions Billy declined to answer. The station being full of 
idlers it was scarcely an opportune time and place for starting trouble, 
and the gang leader dismissed the matter with a short, unpleasant laugh. 
But John Dailey wasn't amused. 

From that time forward, Billy Johnson was living on borrowed time 
— a lethal loan that would be foreclosed on his next trip to Aurora with 
a wagon-load of spuds. 
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Winter days are short in the mountains, and by the time Billy had 
delivered his produce it was too late to start the long drive back to his 
little farm on the Walker. He accordingly stabled his team, engaged a 
50-cent bed, and repaired to one of Aurora's 20-odd bistros. 

The old man had barely stepped into the saloon before a sociable- 
seeming stranger struck up an acquaintance with him and bought him 
a drink. A little later the pair left the place together. 

Neither returned. 

In about an hour, John Dailey bellied up to the bar, roared a hearty 
greeting, called for a round of drinks, and remarked casually that he had 
stumbled over a dead man in the alley. 

Naturally, it was the old spud farmer. Beaten and robbed, his throat 
had been slashed so deeply his head was nearly severed; coal oil had been 
poured over his clothes and ignited, and his body had been pumped full 
of lead. 

Dawn found talk of the murder sizzling on every tongue; and every 
man in Aurora knew, in his own mind, that the slaying of Billy Johnson 
had been Dailey 's pay-off for the Rodgers' episode. 

Arresting Dailey and two of his triggermen, Jim Masterson and 
"Three-Fingered Jack" McDowell, Sheriff B. J. Francis lodged them in 
jail and charged them with Johnson's death. Thereupon, he and a posse 
started in pursuit of Bill Buckley, a fourth member of the gang, who had 
hightailed for the Sierra. 

That was fine, said Aurora, so far as it went. But would it go as far 
as trial and conviction? Punishment? Aurora shook her head and nursed 
her doubts. 

It was not that her citizens lacked respect for iaw and order, but 
they had seen too little of either. They had seen too many farcical trials 
marked by perjured testimony, endless postponements, legal persiflage, 
under-the-counter transactions, intimidation of witnesses, and eventual 
acquittal. They had seen too many officials reluctant to prosecute; too 
many jurymen loath to bring in a verdict of guilty lest they be the next to 
join those swelling ranks on Boot Hill. 

They had seen 27 murders committed in relatively few months — 
but they had not seen one conviction! 

Weighing the unsavory situation, Aurora made her decision. 

Violence must be cured with violence. 

Convening in the Wingate building, 350 male residents were sworn 
in as members of the Citizens' Safety Committee, and what amounted to 
martial law was clamped over the settlement. Capt. J. A. Palmer, 
formerly of Columbus, Ohio, was appointed marshal, and guns possessed 
by the two local companies of militia — the Esmeralda Rifles — were tech- 
nically confiscated to arm the new organization. Local peace. officers, with 
exception of those absent on the trail of Buckley, were taken into custody; 
saloons were ordered closed at nine o'clock in the evening, and members 
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of the Safety Committee began patrolling the streets in well disciplined 
squads. Never in her short and hectic history had Aurora experienced 
such utter tranquility. 

Having captured Buckley near Mono Lake, the sheriff and his posse 
returned to the county seat where they were met by a grimly-determined 
group. After taking charge of the prisoner, the citizens' committee quietly 
added the sheriff to those in custody, thereby relieving him of responsibility 
in the events soon to transpire. 

Billy Johnson's murder had taken place on the first day of February, 
1864. On the ninth morning following, mining tools lay idle and silence 
hung over shafts and tunnels as Aurora made ready to mete out her new 
style of frontier justice. 

Governor Nye, somehow apprised of developments, likely was dis- 
patching his anti-violence warning at about the same moment Aurora 
began massing at the doors of the county jail. 

Removed from their cells, the four murder suspects were marched to 
a low knoll on Silver street where a four-man gallows cast its ominous 
shade on the rocky earth. Guarded by a hollow square of armed citizens, 
the outlaws were prodded up to the gibbet and invited to "speak their 
pieces." 

Buckley, coolest of the lot, declared he and Dailey, alone, were re- 
sponsible for Johnson's slaying. This, Dailey confirmed. Masterson denied 
any complicity in the killing, and Three-Fingered Jack, raving drunkenly, 
called upon Almighty God to witness his innocence.. 

All had as well saved their breath. With four of her leading brigands 
conveniently corraled, Aurora was in no frame of mind to issue pardons. 
So, Masterson and McDowell had not been involved in the Johnson 
murder? So, what the hell! There had been others. . . 

The four were placed in position. Eight hands were shackled, eight 
eyes bandaged, and a quartet of nooses expertly adjusted. And at half- 
past one o'clock, on that gray February afternoon, the armory's pint-sized 
cannon boomed a signal, four traps were sprung — and despite the gov- 
ernor's warning — John Dailey and his gang plunged into Eternity. 

Whenever she wasn't busy disciplining bad boys, Aurora worked 
hard at her ambition to be known as the mining capital of the West. She 
even might have realized that ambition if she had not been a contemporary 
of Virginia City, that scintilating sin center on Sun mountain, 100 miles to 
the northwest. Virginia's mines were richer than Aurora's; her citizens 
drank deeper and more frequentiy; her guns shot straighter; her winds 
blew harder. In only one respect did the City of the Dawn have her licked 
four ways from Sunday. 

Virginia was the seat of only one county; Aurora was the seat of two! 

This circumstance, doubtless unparalleled in American political 
history, had developed soon after Aurora's founding in 1860. The whole 
complicated situation stemmed from the town's proximity to the California- 
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Nevada boundary, then still unsurveyed; plus, of course, her tax poten- 
tialities. With riches pouring from her mines and mills, with thousands 
of persons thronging her streets and her urban district sprouting substantial 
brick stores and fine homes, the new mining camp constituted a juicy 
plum which both states were quite willing to pluck. 

With the creation of Mono county, in March, 1861, California's 
legislature subscribed to the theory that the unsurveyed boundary of their 
state lay somewhere to the east of Aurora. In that premise, they desig- 
nated the flourishing mining camp as seat of the new county, and, three 
months later, a full slate of Mono county officials was elected and installed. 

Despite this bold step, there were plenty of Aurorans who harbored 
doubts concerning the validity of California's jurisdiction. To members 
of Esmeralda Union Club — which then regarded most Californians as 
potential Secessionists — the state's action in "grabbing" the town appeared 
especially significant and alarming. 

Stepping into the controversy, Governor Nye set the Aurora region 
apart as a "council district," and citizens who questioned the California 
mandate, thereupon elected delegates to Nevada's first Territorial legisla- 
ture, meeting in September, 1861. The pay-off came when those law- 
makers apportioned their newly-created Territory into nine counties, and 
Aurora — already functioning as seat of California's Mono county — also 
was designated the seat of Nevada's Esmeralda! 

Difficulties arising from this complex hassle would have guaranteed 
a prize crop of ulcers to any ordinary town; but Aurora had coped with 
too many unique problems to be thrown by this one. Without too much 
difficulty, she geared herself to a political derangement wherein franchises 
for toll roads and water lines were granted by California, mining district 
affairs were administered by Nevada, and civil litigants were free to carry 
their disputes before either Esmeralda's Judge Turner, or Mono county's 
Judge Baldwin. 

At the next general election, Aurora's voters were offered full tickets 
by Republicans and Democrats of both states; and at the same time the 
Nevada election was being held at the city armory, the California voting 
was in progress at the police station, a couple of blocks down the street. 
After balloting at one polling place, voters hilariously moved on to the 
other, declaring if they failed to "hit a winner" on their first try, they 
might on the second. 

This interstate form of government continued to flourish until Sep- 
tember 20, 1863, when the California-Nevada boundary survey was com- 
pleted locally and Aurora was found to lie within the Sagebrush State by 
a good three-mile margin. Disgruntled Mono county officials thereupon 
packed their records and headed up the canyon for Bridgeport. Along 
with their account books they took with them all tax funds collected in 
Aurora during their two-and-one-half years of illegal occupancy. As a 
matter of fact, about all the abdicating government left for the victors was 
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a $20,000 indebtedness represented by outstanding warrants; a few copies 
of the Esmeralda Star dateiined "Aurora, Mono county, California"; and 
one sheriff, deceased. 

The lawman, who had met an untimely end in the spring of 1862, 
occupied a grave in the Aurora cemetery where a white marble slab 
carried the engraved words: 

Sacred to the Memory of 
N. F. SCOTT 
First Sheriff of Mono County, 
California 
Aged 40 Years 

Even though Aurora was not the biggest or brightest of Western min- 
ing camps, there must have been occasional times when the Goddess of 
the Dawn felt stirrings of maternal pride as she contemplated the achieve- 
ments of her namesake. Despite a rugged climate and remote geographical 
position, Aurora had not done badly. 

Founded in an era when there was not one mile of railroad in the 
state of Nevada, the town owed her entire existence to freight wagons, 
oxen, and mule teams. Every round of powder fired in her mines, every 
stamp in her eighteen great mills, every window and door and joist and 
brick in her buildings, had been freighted hence over tortuous mountain 
grades by straining brute muscle and salty-tongued 'skinners. Cost of 
maintaining a single freight animal in Aurora, in 1863, was calculated 
at $1.35 a day for hay, alone. Freight rates, needless to say, were cor- 
respondingly high. 

But even this factor of inaccessibility could not stay the miraculous 
growth of the town. 

By 1863-64, that mile-and-a-half-high mining camp claimed a popu- 
lation of more than 6,000 persons! She further boasted a fine brick 
courthouse, a brick school, two newspapers — The Esmeralda Star, and 
Aurora Times— a. brace of brass bands, a dozen hotels, a like number of 
boarding houses, and two armories with fully-equipped companies of 
militia.* Her large business section comprising stores and shops of almost 
every type and description, was constructed mainly of stone and brick — 
every one of those bricks ox-freighted over the Sierra from Sacramento! 

In addition to her material wealth, Aurora possessed most of the 
hereditaments and attractions of a modern city, including lodges and civic 
organizations, a cemetery and a racetrack, several literary and "cultural" 
societies, and a redlight district. 

She even had her celebrities, but she didn't know it. 

After spending his days pecking grudgingly at an Aurora quartz 
ledge, a young Missourian found amusement in the evenings writing 
ludicrous letters to the Virginia City Territorial Enterprise. When the city 
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editor of the Enterprise was called East, suddenly, the desperate publisher 
remembered this persistent correspondent at Aurora, and wrote offering 
him a job as cub reporter at $25 a week. 

Inasmuch as the preferred position seemed likely to produce fewer 
callouses and less perspiration than the quartz ledge on which he was 
working, the young man made haste to accept. Lacking even the price 
of stage fare to his new assignment, he rolled his few personal belongings 
into a bed blanket, slung the pack over his shoulder, and hitch-hiked the 
hundred-odd miles to Virginia City. 

From this $25-a-week post on the Enterprise, the erstwhile Aurora 
miner would go on to bigger and better things; and, eventually, under 
the nom de plume of Mark Twain, would win for himself the plaudits of 
crowned head and commoner. 

Of all the organizations that came to flower in the Golden City of 
the Dawn, few exceeded in popularity her famous Deluge Bucket Com- 
pany, of volunteer firemen. Following the incorporation of the city, one 
of die first items of business had been to purchase for this company a 
brand-new hand pumper resplendent in black and red paint, and gold 
trimming. 

First fire alarm to sound after delivery of the new equipment, found 
Aurora's volunteers welling with aspirations to equal in fame the celebrated 
Warren Engine Company No. 1, of Carson City. Leaping to their pre- 
assigned battle stations, the men rolled the ponderous pumper to the 
scene of the blaze, which already had gained considerable headway. 

The new pump was stiff, the day was hot, the water supply faulty. 
As strained muscles rebelled, the hose stream fell to a weak trickle, and 
the flames continued spreading. Men who had entered the fray determined 
to do or die, gradually developed antipathy to either course. 

Seizing upon the opportunity offered by veiling smoke, Aurora's 
gallant fire laddies — secretly, one by one — climbed down from the pumper 
and disappeared into the enveloping black folds. Presumably guided by the 
same beautiful brute instinct that speeds the homing pigeon and guides 
the migrating lemming, the groping feet of every fireman ultimately de- 
posited him before a swinging, slatted door. 

When the distraught fire captain next dashed from the burning 
building to bark some order, he was dumbfounded to note certain amazing 
changes that had taken place. Although the pumper still was being 
operated with vigor the motive power no longer was supplied by his 
courageous firemen, but by a group of women who had taken charge when 
their husbands fled the battle! Vocally encouraged by less ambitious 
spectators on the sidelines, the gals were manning the equipment with 
grim determination — the angry fire in their eyes far hotter than the fire 
they fought. 

Deluge Bucket Company No. 1 enjoyed a long and effectual life — 
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but not in the nine lives of a tomcat could the company have lived down 
the ignominy of that day when the wives took over! 

In addition to fighting fires and other sundry chores, Aurora found 
time to carry on an incessant feud with the tough mining camp of Bodie, 
California, eight miles distant. 

Relations between the two rivals at one time became so strained that 
two companies of soldiers were assigned to maintain order at the point 
where the Aurora-Bodie stageroad crossed the state line. But the feud, for 
the most part, was confined to good-natured mining camp badinage. 

On one occasion, an Aurora newspaper published a lachrymose story 
concerning a local family which had found it expedient to move to the 
rival camp. 

As the family wagon pulled out of Aurora, piled high with household 
chattels and assorted small fry, one little girl — asserted the Nevada editor 
— looked tearfully skyward and piped in a sad, childish treble, "Goodbye, 
God. We're going to Bodie!" 

The Bodie news medium, on the week following, carried a scathing 
rebuke condemning the baseness of any newspaperman who would seek 
to further his own ends by deliberately misquoting an innocent child. 

What the little girl actually said, declared the rival journalist was: 
"Good! By God, we're going to Bodie!" 

Between 1861 and 1869, Aurora's mines produced more than $30,- 
000,000 in gold and silver bullion. Of that amount, approximately $27,- 
000,000 was carried down the mountain by Wells, Fargo and company, 
and another $2,365,969 by uninsured carriers.* 

But Aurora's greatness ended with the 1860s. Her mines proved 
shallow. Veins, that near the surface had appeared as world-beaters, petered 
out before gaining 100 feet in depth. The 18 quartz mills operating in 
1863, by 1865 had dwindled to two. Half the frame buildings in the 
business section burned the year following. Some were rebuilt, others not. 
Another disastrous fire swept the town in 1873. By 1880, Aurora's one- 
time population of 10,000 had shriveled to 500, and three years later, she 
lost her courthouse to Hawthorne. 

Soon after that development, the Golden City of the Dawn was 
abandoned to chance residents and the weather. 

She became a ghosttown — one of the most absolute of Western 
ghosts. Mine operators in the vicinity removed her ceiling beams for use 
in timbering their tunnels. Roofs collapsed, walls sagged — and on Antelope 
street, where shouts of bullwhackers and all-night celebrants once had 
echoed, desert brush grew tali. 

It was this Era that brought to Nevada the Episode of the Mark 
Twain Cabin, 

The Episode stemmed from the fact that Americans have a marked 
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penchant for bending the knee to lowly beginnings — the log cabins where 
future presidents were born, the vine-covered cottages that once housed 
Mr. Great. 

In this connection, the people of Reno one day remembered that 
Nevada's illustrious step-son, Mark Twain, had lived briefly at Aurora. 

Ergo! Since Mark had lived at Aurora, Mark must have had a cabin 
at Aurora! What, then, more fitting than Mark's cabin should be removed 
from that moribund mining camp to Idlewild Park, in Reno, and there 
reconstructed— board for board and shingle for shingle— just as the 
immortal Mark presumably had built it with his own talented digits. 

Journeying to Aurora, The Committee discovered a cabin which 
someone said had been Mark's cabin, and its removal to Reno was duly 
accomplished in 1927. Relocated in the green stateliness of Idlewild Park, 
the delapidated shack immediately became a point of homage for thousands 
of tourists annually who came, saw, and were duly impressed. 

But Nevada, herself, was a little dubious. A disconcerting rumor, it 
seemed, was percolating through the underground. The cabin at Reno, 
asserted that rumor, was NOT Mark's cabin! The cabin at Reno had 
stood at the edge of the hills, near the point where the road forked to the 
Juniata mine and the race track. Mark, however, had lived away down 
on the lower side of town, not far from the historical jump-off known as 
Lovers' Leap. 

No, Nevada wasn't at all sure that a faux pas hadn't been pulled. 

One who subscribed to this deleterious school of thought was Arthur 
C. Davis, a one-time resident of Aurora, who later rose to an executive 
position with the Automobile Club of Southern California. 

Both Art and his father had been personal friends of Calvin H. 
Higbee, Mark Twain's partner during Mark's brief mining career at 
Aurora. During that period, Mark and Higbee had shared the same cabin 
— and the cabin Cal Higbee had indicated as their former residence, said 
Art, was not the cabin later moved to Idlewild Park. 

Possibly the mistake in identity was partly the fault of "Shorty" 
Jaegers, an old codger who formerly lived at Aurora. 

Although not addicted to malicious lying, Shorty was an accommo- 
dating cuss and was prone to give whatever answer he thought most 
satisfactory to the inquirer. 

"One day some visitors came to Aurora and asked Shorty if such- 
and-such a cabin — the one later moved to Reno — was Mark's place," 
said Art. "Shorty, to be agreeable, answered that it was. Mrs. Tourist 
thereupon removed a shingle from the roof and sent it to Mark with a 
note saying she thought maybe he would like a souvenir from the cabin he 
had occupied during his mining days. 

"Mark replied, thanking her most courteously for her thoughtfulness. 
He said he certainly was glad to know that his cabin at Aurora had a 
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shingled roof, because he had been under the impression he and Cal 
Higbee lived in a dug-out covered with canvas ..." 

But the Reno tourists, of course, didn't know these things; and the 
forlorn little cabin in Idlewild park most likely was extremely flattered by 
all the attention and photographic film expended upon it. 

After I started writing this chapter it occurred to me that I didn't 
remember seeing the cabin the last time I was in Reno. The more I 
thought about the matter, the more it bothered me. Finally I wrote my 
friend, Clara Beatty, curator of Nevada State Historical Society. 

"Is the Twain cabin," I inquired, "still in Idlewild Park?" 

Back came Clara's answer. 

"Whoever put the cabin in the park," she wrote, "did not put a fence 
around it. People coming to see it, broke off a souvenir here and one 
there, and, eventually, they had carried the whole cabin away! 

"Just to make sure, I asked the city engineer, this morning, and he 
said the cabin is entirely gone . . ." 

Aurora had been a ghosttown many, many years before that unfor- 
gettable day when I saw it for the first time. 

My companion on that trip was the late Dora Tucker, of Las Vegas, 
one of the most wonderful traveling companions I have ever known. 

Leaving Hawthorne in a 1935 LaSalle sedan, with a definite propen- 
sity for overheating, we headed up the long Lucky Boy grade, then rutted 
and rocky, shiveringly narrow, and unbelievably steep. Fortunately, it was 
the spring of the year and melting snow on the higher levels still fed a 
small trickle of water that coursed down the mountain alongside our road. 
Wherever it was possible to squeeze to the edge of the grade in a position 
that seemed even half-way safe, I would halt the car and Dora would leap 
out and add another gallon or two of snow water to our madly boiling 
radiator. ->..'; 

V Thus we made our way up the hill, traveling more than eight miles 
in low gear, and using what Dora estimated tentatively as 500 gallons of. 
water. 

Whatever the inconvenience of that ascent, it became of no conse- 
quence in that delirious moment when we topped the last summit and 
looked down on the remains of Aurora! 

The ghosttown that lay before us was more extensive in scope and 
better preserved than any we had seen before, or I ever expect to see 
again! (Plates 2, 4) 

More than 100 buildings of dwelling-size and larger — 35 of them 
substantial structures of brick and stone — were ranged along streets in 
the bottom of a V-shaped canyon, through which threaded a small, bright 
stream. Sagebrush stood more than man-high in those streets; and in all 
those 100-odd buildings, there was living that day not one solitary human 
being! 
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Dora and I made camp in the lee of the old "Cain Mansion" — a 
mid-Victorian structure of red brick and "gingerbread lace" — where, in 
the elegance of French windows and maroon-and-gilt wallpaper, had lived 
James Cain, Aurora's leading banker, and his family. 

During the week that followed, my companion and I moved through 
a ghosttowner's paradise; a realm of utter delight that I never expect to 
top. 

Here were old homes, long abandoned and open to the weather, but 
still elaborately fitted with ornate furniture of solid walnut and oak. In 
one home we found a fine old four-poster bed; in another, a marble- 
topped ball-and-claw table. There were 50-year-old calendars on the 
walls, and a leather-covered trunk held some funny old garments with 
leg o'mutton sleeves, and a pair of high-top button shoes. 

In the blacksmith shop were two pairs of leather bellows, each more 
than eight feet in length, and built throughout with square-cut iron nails. 
The clinker pile, in the same shop, yielded a double handful of ox shoes. 
The brick schoolhouse was still furnished with jackknife-whittled desks, 
and a few old dog-eared textbooks. Blackboards still hung on the walls. 
In our prowlings over the deserted town we even found cabins lined with 
yellowed newspapers that chronicled the latest developments in the Civil 
war — the Battle of Bull Run, the capture of New Orleans, the Union 
victory at Gettysburg. Papers as fragile as butterfly wings. 

Everywhere we turned we were confronted by a wonderful wilderness 
of relics. In one day's time we could have loaded a railroad box car with 
material of museum calibre. Yet, the grandest relic of all was this priceless 
old town, herself! 

The big, three-story Exchange hotel was largely in ruins, and the 
courthouse, armory and postoffice had been partially razed and salvagable 
material hauled away. Many other business buildings, however, were still 
standing. 

From the fancy brick front of Al Taylor's livery stable and feed 
store, an oil-painted picture of an Arabian stallion looked out upon the 
deserted street, his delicate nostrils flaring, head upflung in pride, and 
every shading of color bright and true. Lettered beneath the portrait was 
the single word, "Stargo." Possibly the same artist had been responsible 
for the picture on the front of the Last Chance Saloon — a gigantic stein 
of beer that still foamed in the imperishability of white lead and pigments. 
Several of the old brick buildings were fitted with tall, narrow iron shutters 
and iron doors. 

With our allotted week sped and mess boxes grown lean, Dora and 
I took our departure, both vowing firmly to return the following spring. 
But that year and more years slipped by and we never got back to the 
old town. 

Then, with the summer of 1948, came a disquieting rumor that the 
main owners of Aurora townsite — the Cain brothers, of Bodie and Bridge- 
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port — were going to raze those historic buildings in the City of the Dawn I 
Several reasons were cited for that decision. 

The buildings were said to offer potential hazard to prowling visitors, 
and their owners might be held liable for damages; also, the old structures 
legally constituted "improvements," and taxes on the property would be 
lessened by their removal. Third, the post-war shortage of construction 
materials had made the salvaging of used bricks a profitable business. 

The last named reason was hardest of all for Dora and me to accept. 
So far as she and I were concerned, no reason — however justified or logical 
from a cold-blooded dollars-and-cents standpoint — could possibly have 
warranted the desecration of this priceless old landmark of Nevada's 
youth. That we were not alone in that feeling became evident as letters 
protesting the destruction began pouring in to persons of authority. Letters 
to the state highway department and state park commission, the state his- 
torical society and state museum. Letters to senators and assemblymen, to 
Governor Vail Pittman, and the D.A.R. But, inasmuch as the old build- 
ings were privately owned, it was the general concensus of officialdom 
that nothing could be done to halt their threatened despoilage. 

Another five years were to elapse before I could bring myself to 
return to Aurora. I think I was afraid to go back — fearful of what I would 
find. Yet, all that while, a haunting hope kept nagging at me to go and 
see for myself whether those rumors had been true or false. 

At last, I yielded to that impulse. 

It was June, again, as I climbed the Lucky Boy grade out of Haw- 
thorne. This time I was alone, and ha*d a car that didn't boil. All the way 
up the long hill I tried to reassure myself that the rumored destruction 
of the town probably had been overrated as rumors generally are. Maybe 
the Cains had torn down the old Exchange hotel, which had been about 
to fall. Maybe — Hope whispered — they had found the task of razing so 
costly they had decided to let the other buildings remain standing. 

Maybe — maybe. 

Reaching the top of the hill, I again looked down on Aurora, this 
time with mixed emotions of fear and hope. 

And in one black, terrible moment I knew that the rumors were not 

false. 

The Golden City of the Dawn had vanished from the earth. Only 
her shattered bones, her disintegrating skeleton remained. 

There still were a few small frame shacks, half fallen; a few caving 
dugouts. But, except for these, the grand old frontier landmark had been 
reduced to a chaos of rubble-filled basements and litter-choked streets, 
broken rocks and broken brick; broken mortar and plaster, twisted steel 
and charred timbers. . , 

Walking alone through those ghostly streets, I found myself groping 
back through the years — striving to remember which building had stood 
on this corner, which over there. Al Taylor's livery stable, with its painted 
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portrait of a gallant stallion; the Sprague-Chappell Tavern Inn, with its 
stained glass windows; the Mazoa Cafe; A. A. Travis' general mercantile; 
the saloons, the courthouse, the armory, the police station, the jail, the 
postoffice, all were gone. All those grand old buildings constructed of 
bricks ox-freighted over the Sierra from California, 90 years before. 

Wandering on up the street, I saw that the sackers of the city had 
shown no partiality. Even the fine old Cain mansion had been destroyed. 
Sorting through the jumble of broken bricks and mortar and plaster, I 
uncovered a splintered piece of the "gingerbread lace" that had graced its 
gables, and to some of the broken boards still clung brittle scraps of 
maroon-and-gold wallpaper. 

As I pulled back up the short, steep grade leading out of the canyon, 
I felt a strange sort of hungering to revisit the old graveyard, high on the 
hill above town. 

Here, I could see no evidence of change, of man's despoilage. The 
family plots still were enclosed by their brown-rusted iron fences and 
broken palings. Old marble slabs still lifted their serene white faces etched 
with lambs and lilies and clasped hands, and angels and weeping willows, 
and lodge emblems, and words. The same words, over and over again. 
In loving memory . . . here lies our darling . . . suffer the little children . . . 
safe in the arms of Jesus ... 

Dropping down on the thick carpeting of needles at the base of a 
huge old nut-pine, 1 leaned back against its rough bark and let the warm 
mountain sun beat on my upturned face. . It was very quiet. A cottontail 
rabbit was bobbing around among the rocky graves, pausing now and 
again to sample some bit of herbage that caught his fancy. Somewhere, 
nearby, a robin was chirping, and a pair of quail were making plans in the 
brush along the old stageroad. Except for these, there was no sound but 
the lonely mountain wind sighing through the pines. . 

I closed my eyes — and gradually, Time seemed to be turning back; 
and instead of the robin and the quail and the lonely wind in the trees, I 
was reliving the days when this old graveyard was being filled. The days 
when Aurora was in flower; when her streets were surging with good 
people and bad; when the endless sound of blasting and falling stamps 
shook the canyon like thunder, and the wheels of ox-drawn freight wagons 
creaked and groaned through the dust, I was hearing the slap of cards, 
the clink of glasses; the too-shrill laughter of the night-women, tinny 
pianos, ribaldry, the deep-throated blare of the mill whistles, the clang of 
the hoists, the muted roar of massed humanity. 

And then word was moving along the street, into the saloons, the 
gambling halls, up to the third-floor gas-lighted rooms of the Exchange 
hotel, into the banks, the two newspaper offices: 

"Ellen Ferris — Andy Ferris' wife, y'know? — she died, this mornin' 
. . . . Yeah . . . Too bad . . . nice woman. Only 29 years old, they say. 
The baby died, too . . ." 
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It wasn't always childbirth, of course. Other times Death rode in 
the form of a "widow-maker" in the mines; an accident at the mill, a 
quarrel over boundary rights, a sheriff pursuing his duty, a child drowned 
in the stream. It came in the guise of diphtheria, silicosis, scarlet fever, 
small pox, typhoid, pneumonia. . . 

Whatever its cause, the end was the same — a funeral cortege leaving 
town, crawling up the hill to this quiet God's Acre beneath the nut-pines. 
The old graveyard had seen funerals when December's snow was whirling 
angrily from the high ranges to whip and toss the trees, and whiten the 
coffin, and lash cruelly at eyes already cold and wet. Other graves, here, 
had been filled as April's rain fell, bleak and dismal, and the mountain 
sky was sodden and gray, like an empty heart. And there had been 
funerals, on pleasant June days, like this day, when robins were chirping 
and quail were making plans, and all the great world around was bursting 
with new life and hope and promise, and only here in the pines loomed 
the stark barrenness of Death. 

A pine-board coffin lowered into the rocky earth — a coffin built and 
lined by loving hands. The notes of a beloved hymn drifting through the 
trees. . . 

Nearer, my God, to Thee 
Nearer to Thee! 
E'en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me, 
: Still all my song shall be — ,* 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee . . . 
With the last, lingering note faded from the air, came a moment of 
hushed stillness; and then, a voice speaking softly, quietly, confidently: 

"The Lord is my Shepherd . » ." 
Too soon the terrible, grim finality of clods thudding on a coffin lid. 
Women weeping quietly — widows in black dresses that swept the ground; 
parents, struck dumb in the loss of their first born; young husbands, staring, 
dry-eyed and speechless in their bereavement; tiny, motherless children, 
bewildered by their first frightening experience with Death. Dogs, strangely 
quiet and subdued; horses fretting a little where they were tied under 
the pines at the edge of the graveyard. 

The last clod, the mound heaped and rounded, the flowers laid — 
simple wild flowers, gathered along the stream, in summer; tissue paper 
flowers in winter. Then, a quiet procession winding back down the hill 
toward town. Miners and gamblers, storekeepers, good women and bad, 
little children, dogs. Winding back down the hill to their work, their 
lives, their daily problems, their loved ones, their homes. 

But in one of those homes, that night, a chair was newly vacant; a 
voice, forever stilled. 

That was how Aurora's graveyard had been built — how all the 
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graveyards, in all the frontier mining camps of the West had been built. 
Mound by mound, prayer by prayer, heartache by heartache. Pine-board 
coffins lined with tears; grave mounds heaped with regrets, remorse, 
resignation. . . 

But all that had been long ago. So long that the bones of those 
pioneers — even the coffins and garments in which they were laid away — 
had returned to dust. The homes where they had lived, were fallen to 
ruin. The mines they had worked were caved and filled with water; the 
streets they had traveled were choked with brush and rubble. 

And now, even the brave city they had built in the canyon was 
gone. Gone, vanished, from the face of the earth. . . 

The lonely mountain wind was still sighing through the pines and the 
quail were still making plans as I turned back down the long grade toward 
Hawthorne. 

Like all those sorrowing, heavy-hearted legions who had left the old 
graveyard in ages past, I felt as if I, too, were leaving behind me something 
precious; something I had cherished. 

I had said goodbye to the Golden City of the Dawn. 
I knew I would never go back there again, i 



...dirt roads 

It wasn't a well-known paradise. 

Chris told us that one of the ranches was 
originally settled by the heiress to the Nabisco 
fortune. Word on the trail was she was a little 
nuts. She used to come out and open the 
gate for people passing through wearing only 
boots and a pistol. Rumor has it that one time 
she lured a young dude over to her piace, had 
her way with him, then killed him dead. Jeff 
and I had our eyes peeled. 

We found the iast ranch in the canyon, 
which was Cowboy Bob's. It would've been 
really cool to shack up with some people we 
didn't know, locals of this paradise, but we 
opted not to. We were having a blast just 
exploring, being outside on that dirt road all 
by ourselves. Seemed necessary to sleep on 
it. 

The rancher was right; we were at the 
outer edge of the canyon and it was getting 
dark. We figured we'd have to camp in the 
valley since the canyon was all private. And 
boy, did the paradise end quickly. At the 
edge of the valley, just outside of the canyon, 
was a big section of desert just littered with 
years of trash, The reality of an oasis, I guess. 
I'm sure trash removal trucks don't come by 
once a week. 

Jeff and I were amused, and interested in 
all the bullet-holed rusty cans, lawn chairs, 
mowers, mysterious tanks and miscellaneous 
stuff. We looked around and if we weren't 
going to camp in the middle of pure desert, 
we would have to camp there. That's what we 
did. We rummaged around, found a truck rim 
and a grate, and built ourselves a fire - made 
some food, drank some booze and played 
guitar. We collaborated on writing a song 
about camping in a junkyard, which got a lot 
of rehearsal before we fell asleep. Kurt was 
going to be in Ely at 8:00 AM, We were a 
good two hours' drive away, so I planned on 
trying my darndest to get up and leave 
around 6 AM. 



I woke up around 5:30 and had to pee 
badly. Got up from my sleeping bag and 
stumbled over to the edge of the junk heap 
overlooking the valley. The sun was just 
sneaking up and the world was silent, still. I 
was almost laughing at how beautiful garbage 
could look in the right setting. After leaking, 
I sat down to take in the spectacle. I heard 
some horses off in the distance. 

At 6:30 or so, we'd be hitting pavement - 
we'd meet up with Kurt and begin a trip hunt- 
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ing for a ghost town. It was hard to believe we 
would begin a trip. We'd done so much 
already. 
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UFOS 

by Jeff Darras 

As Mr. White has stated time and time again, 
we at Western Lore are dedicated to the 
sporting life. One aspect of this is the nightly 
fireworks display that regularly takes place, and 
blows any Fourth of July shindig out of the 
water. One of the most spectacular displays is 
that of the UFO. 

Citizen Kane, I mean Orson Wells, once scared 
the pants off of a whole bunch of losers simply 
by broadcasting a radio show dedicated to the 
invasion of earth by aliens. The funny thing is 
that there never was a space ship or any little 
green dudes for that matter, but if you want to 
give those Area 51 freaks something to talk 
about, here it is. 

Against my better judgement, and because I 
have always wanted to be published in an inter- 
national magazine, I am going to reveal the 
time honored secret of the UFO. All of you out 
there need to know that this item is probably 
illegal. It is possible to catch things on fire, so 
launch this thing in a very large open area. This 
is a recipe, so follow it closely. 




SPORTING GOODS 

You Will Need 

Six straws {not the bendy kind, straight) 
A dry cleaning bag (the lighter the better) 
Scotch tape 

Candles (specifically Cake Mate dripless white 
2"x3/16" - and I'm not kidding) 
Something to burn small holes with, i.e. a sol- 
dering iron or a straightened out hanger 
A pair of scissors 

ASSEBLY; 
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Construct the heat rack straw assembly 
Connect three straws together, inserting one 
end into another to form one long straw. It 
should come out to be about 20" long. Make 
two of these. Tape these together lightly but 
sturdily to form a +. 
Burn the Holes 

Manufacture the candleholders by burning 
small holes (evenly spaced) along each length 
of the straws. For best results burn 8 (min) 10 
(max) on each leg. Don't burn the holes all the 
way through the strawl Just through one side. 
If you have access to electricity a soidering iron 
works good. If you don't, use a straightened 
out hanger heated in the fire. 
Place a candle into each hole using a screwing 
motion (this ensures that they are secure). 
The Bag Assembly 

OK, now take the bag and ever so slightly fold 
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over the top of the bag about 1/8" where the 
hanger came through. Place one small piece of 
tape along the fold to ensure that it is secure. 
Never mind that there are still some small holes 
that are open. These allow some of the heat to 
escape avoiding the catastrophic Hindenburg 
type episode. 

Attaching the Heat Rack Straw Assembly to the Bag 
This is the moment of truth, if you fuck up here 
the whole thing's a sham and a wash. This part 
takes two people. Yeah, I know you don't have 
any friends so get your Mom to help you. While 
one person holds the bag from the top, the 
other person will tape the open end of the bag 
to each of the four ends of the heat rack 
assembly, (the less tape the better). You will 
want to spread the bag out evenly. The key 




mental note here is that the bag will not reach 
the ends of the heat rack assembly. That's OK. 
Tape the bag so that it is centered on the heat 
rack. It's all right to have excess straw; as a 
matter of fact if you do, you're doing it right. 
Cut off the ends of the straws that protrude 
beyond the taped ends of the bag. When all is 
said and done, you should have a lean mean 
alien machine. 

You are ready for launch! 




LAUNCH NOTES: 



Grab a cold one. 

These things are very difficult to launch when 

it's windy. . 

Light ail of the candles as quickly as possible. 

Release the UFO in an area void of obstacles. 

Multiple UFO's make for a more spectacular 

show. . 

If you do it right it should last at least fifteen 

minutes. 
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Western Lore Tee-shirts: 

Our name on your chest. Five bucks, postage paid, 
gets you the finest light colored pre-vvorn thrift store 
tee-shirt available, or send $3.20 in stamps along 
with a blank shirt and ink color preference. 
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Western Lore Field Guide to Food: 

This helpful pamphlet is chock full of desert 
cooking recipes and advice on preparing 
yittles whilst camping. Send one buck, 




Western Steam Beer: 

A pretty damn good home brew. Not a bargain 
at four bucks a bottle, but it's expensive to ship 
and we don't have much. 



Western Lore Stickers: 
They are not vinyl, they will fade, they are 
the color of grocery ba gs, they are cheap . 
One buck gets you a bunch. 
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Only a Buck each 



send ,r to: WESTERN LORE 
210 21st Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814 



YOU ALWAYS NEED STICKERS HOSS 
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